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THE    AMATEURS 


THE    AMATEURS 

being 

Three  Acts 
and 

An  Epilogue 

done   for 
K.  M.   C. 

by 
M.   E.   C. 


IN   May  1920, 
AT  New  York. 


CHARACTERS 

in  the  order  of  trheir  appearance: 

DUGAN,  about  45,  the  Martins'  butler. 

EDWARD  JOYICE,  about  60,  a  little  of  the  roue. 

ANTHONY  MARTIN,  about  40,   a  successful 
steel  manufacturer. 

RUTH  NASH,  about  25. 

AMY,  (Mrs.  GUY)  PROBERT,  about  35. 

MARGOT     (Mrs.    ANTHONY)     MARTIN, 
about  28. 

GUY  PROBERT,  about  45. 

HELEN  SINCLAIR,  about  35   (a  widow). 

EUGENE  DOREMUS,  about  50  (an  artist). 

The  Guide  of  the   Redwoods   (a  woman,   middle 
aged). 
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SYNOPSIS: 


Act.  I. 

Saturday  night,  in  the  Spring  of  1920,  about 
11:30  o'clock,  after  dinner;  in  the  library  of  An- 
thony Martin's  New  York  home. 


Act.  II. 

The  same  night,  ^bout  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  Mrs. 
Martin's  "studio,"  in  the  Martins'  New  York 
home. 


Act.  III. 

About  one  year  later.     At  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
California  redwoods. 


Epilogue  : 

Five  years  later,  about  2  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  the  ''study"  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin's 
New  York  home. 


ACT  I. 

Eleven-thirty  oclock  P.  M.,  in  the  library  of  the 
New  York  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Mar- 
tin: A  conventional  library,  except  that  a  baby 
grand  piano  occupies  a  position  at  front  and  right. 
There  is  a  desk,  of  course.  There  is  a  bridge  table 
near  center  and  a  comfortable  chair  at  left;  also 
there  are  books. 

The  Ibutler  brings  and  places,  near  the  back  centre 
door,  a  tray  holding  bottles  of  whiskey,  soda  water 
and  glasses. 

There  is  a  door  at  the  left. 
(Enter  Anthony  and   Edward,   both  in  evening 
dress. ) 
Edward.     The  New  York  theatre  is  controlled  by 

beasts ! 
.Anthony.     You're  wrong. 
Ed.     a  play  without  a  salacious  flavor  cannot  find 

a  producer! 
Ant.     You're  wrong,  I  say. 
Ed.     Why  do  you  insist  that  I  am  wrong?    I  could 

name  a  hundred. 
Ant.     Nevertheless  you'd  be   wrong.     Were  you 
to  name  such  plays,  you'd  merely  characterize 
yourself — not  the  theatre.     How  about  **Lin- 
coln?"     Did  you  see  ''Not  So  Long  Ago?" 
(Enter  Ruth  and  Amy,  both  in  evening  dress.) 
Ruth.     /  did!     Isn't  it  whimsical?     It  suggests 
Barrie  to  me.    A  plaj^wright  cannot  go  wrong, 
can  he,  if  he  will  give  his  characters  the  sim- 
plicity of  children? 


Ant.  If  that's  a  question,  Fd  answer  ^*Yes,  he 
can!*'  If  it's  too  simple,  it  isn't  a  good  play; 
and  if  it's  a  good  play,  it  isn't  too  simple. 

(During  the  last  speech  enter  Margot  and  Guy 
Probert,  both,  of  course,  in  dinner  dress.) 

Margot.  Tony,  Guy  was  just  complimenting 
our  dinner.  (Passes  to  a  seat  behind  the 
piano.  ) 

Ant.      (to  Guy)  :     Fm  glad  you  liked  it. 

Guy.  All  except  the  guinea-fowl;  that's  better  at 
L'aiglon. 

(Enter  Helen,  quite  dashing,  and  Eugene,  very 
**artistic"  in  appearance.  Eugene  goes  imme- 
diately to  the  piano,  sits  near  to  Margot,  and 
plays  chords  as  though  improvising.  Helen 
stops  at  the  table  near  the  door,  on  which  the 
whiskey  is  placed.) 

Helen.     Where  do  you  buy  the  liquor,  Anthony? 

Ant.     You  won't  believe  me  if  I  tell  you. 

Helen.     Try  and  see. 

Ant.     From  the  revenue  officers. 

Helen.     Not  really. 

Ant.  Gospel!  They  confiscate  it  officially,  you 
know,  then  sell  it  individually.  That  saves 
the  necessity  of  making  any  mention  of  it,  in 
their  records. 

Marg.   (to  Eugene).      (Their  entire  scene  is  aside. 
Eugene  at  the  piano  improvises  throughout  the 
act.) 
How  goes  the  epic? 

Guy  (to  Ant.).  That  sounds  like  a  joke  from 
Life. 

Ant.     It's  true. 


(Helen  sits  at  left.  Guy,  Amy,  Edward  and  An- 
thony proceed  to  bridge,  Anthony  facing 
Helen.     Ruth  roams.) 

Eugene  (to  Margot).  Awful!  and  don't  call  it 
an  epic. 

Marg.  But  it  is;  you  said  it  was  to  be  an  epic 
of  the  unfulfillment  of  our  love. 

EuG.     It  will  never  be  completed. 

Marg.     What? 

EuG.     The  poem,  of  course. 

Helen.  Do  you  knofw  what  Anthony  had  the 
audacity  to  say  to  me  at  dinner? 

Edw.     Yes ! 

Helen.     What? 

Edw.     That  you  are  too  beautiful  to  be  true. 

Helen.     Don't  be  absurd.     He  said — 

Ant.     Please  don't.     I  refuse  to  be  interpreted. 
And  I  will  not  let  Ned's  suggestion  pass.     No 
woman  could  be  too  beautiful  to  be  true. 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  Why  will  it  never  be  com- 
pleted ? 

Ant.  (cont'g.)  (a  little  wistfully)  Do  you  know, 
if  I  had  a  boy — 

Ruth  (aside).     Sweet!  I'm  mad  about  his  reveries. 

Ant.  — and  he  had  to  go  away  from  home,  to 
college,  say — or  into  business — I  would  pray 
that  he  would  fall  under  the  spell  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  is  good! 

Helen.     Particularly,  good! 

Ant.  no,  particularly  beautiful.  You  see  that 
after  all  I'm  a  pagan,  and  probably  my  boy 
would  be.  God  knows  I  would  want  it  so. 
But,  however,  if  he  were  under  the  spell  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  he  would  go  straight, 

Edw.     To  hell? 


Ant.  No — he  would  go  straight.  The  thiriigs 
whic'h  would  not  be  good  for  him  would  be  too 
ugly,  if  he  wore  a  beautiful  woman  in  his  heart. 

Helen.     How  silly! 

(The  card-players  proceed  with  their  game.) 

Eugene  (to  Marg.).     You  know  Why? 

Marg.     Yes;  but  tell  me  again. 

EuG.  ril  play  it  to  you.  Listen!  (His  chords 
develop  into  a  minor  melody.) 

Ruth  (to  Ant.).  And  if  you  had  a  daughter — 
and  she  had  to  go  away  from  home,  to  college, 
say — or  into  business,  what  would  you  pray? 

Ant.   (bewildered).     Fd,  Td — 

Ruth  (interrupting).  77/  tell  you!  You'd  pray 
that  she'd  be  good  and  beautiful.  That's  all! 
particularly  good! 

Helen  (to  Anthony).  Your  silly  notions  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  your  ideas  about  nursemaids. 

Amy.  What?  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  an 
animal,  I've  packed  my  children  off  to  convent. 

Helen.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  that  if 
you  followed  Anthony's  advice.  (She  lights 
a  cigarette.) 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  And  were  those  minor  notes 
the  grief  of  our  everlasting  separation? 

EuG.  You  always  understand!  No  other  one 
ever  does.  Listen,  here  is  the  monotony  of  life 
without  you    (plays). 

Helen.     He  said — 

Ant.  You  know  /  refuse  to  be  interpreted.  Helen 
explained  to  me  at  dinner,  that  the  nursemaid 
neglects  her  children,  their  manners,  their 
morals,  their  everything.  I  told  her  that  that 
was  to  be  anticipated;  because  she  expected  to 
buy  a  responsibility  as  cheaply  as  she  sells  It. 


Ruth  (aside).  Whew! — ^but  it  went  right  over 
her  head. 

Helen.  He  said  that  the  duty  I  placed  upon  my 
nursemaid  was  more  onerous  and  infinitely 
more  respnosible,  t'han  the  duty  I  laid  upon 
my  lawyer;  and  that  I  should  pay  my  lawyer 
what  I  now  pay  my  nursemaid,  and  pay  my 
nursemaid  what  I  now  pay  my  lawyer. 

Ant.     Perfectly  moral! 

Ruth  (from  the  book-shelves,  where  she  is  search- 
ing for  a  volume).  Oh!  Are  you  still  dis- 
cussing the  theatre? 

Edw.  He  said  perfectly  moral,  not  MORON. 
(They  laugh  a  little,  and  continue  their  cards). 

Marg.  (to  Eug.).     You  exact  an  awful  price! 

EuG.  What?  You  give  up  a  man  who  does  not 
understand  you — a  hum-drum  life  which 
bores  you — ^for  the  open-country,  sunshine, 
springtime  and  the  inspiration  of  work  which 
will  be  immortal.  You — another  Beatrice! 
The  school-girls,  centuries  hence,  will  enshrine 
you  with  their  reverence. 

Edw.     There  is  no  morality  in  the  theatre! 

Ant.  If  there  isn't,  it's  because  people  like  you 
wouldn't  go  if  there  were. 

Edw.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  went  to  Declasse — 
frequently. 

Helen.  Wasn't  it  absurd?  Sudh  a  commonplace 
thing — and  so  confusing;  and  the  brute  who 
gave  Ethel  Barrymore's  letters  to  her  husband  I 
How  could  she  love  him?  How  could  they 
make  a  hero  of  him  ?  Did  you  say  you  saw  it 
frequently? 

Edw.    Yes. 


Ant.  And  so  did  I.  And  each  time  I  marvelled 
that  so  commonplace  a  crowd  could  be  gath- 
ered anywhere  on  this  earth,  except  in  a  Brook- 
lyn dhurch. 

Edw.     Yard  ? 

Ant.  No — church!  (Another  little  laugh,  and 
they  proceed  with  their  cards.) 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  If  I  thought  I  would  not 
fail  you — I  think  not  of  myself! 

EuG.     I  would  be  another  Andrea,  and  you  my — 

Guy.  But  you  were  declaiming  on  ^^Immoral 
Plays  that  I  have  seen." 

Edw.  Well,  there's  the  Winter  Garden — you 
would  not  call  that  just  exactly  *  *  *  And 
the  girls  there,  what  do  you  say  of  them?  Do 
any  of  them  go  straight? 

Ant.  Why,  yes!  Virginia  Brooks  was  three  years 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  and  never  lost  a  spangle. 
(The  card-game  continues.) 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  Would  you  paint,  too,  as 
Andrea  did? 

EuG.  Yes — Da  Vinci  would  be  my  goal.  With 
you  as  guide  to  inspire  me  with  your  sweet 
presence,  I  w^ould  be  painter,  poet,  music- 
master,  everything;  and  yet  your  slave.  It 
would  be  you,  your  work,  and  I  your  humble 
workman ! 

Ant.  Speaking  of  the  Winter  Garden  reminds 
me — I  saw  the  ''Gold  Diggers"  last  night  for 
the  Nth  time.  I'm  mad  about  it!  and  Fm  the 
only  person,  I  know,  who  cannot  decide  which 
are  right  in  their  opinion  of  it — the  men  or 
the  women. 

Amy.     What  do  you  mean? 


Ant.  Why,  don't  you  know?  All  the  women  de- 
clare that  Jobyna  Rowland  takes  the  play 
away  from  Ina  Claire,  and  all  the  men  de- 
clare she  doesn't. 

Edw.     Well,  I  should  say  that  both  ^rt  right. 

(Still  another  little  laugh — or,' maybe  only  a 

chuckle  this  time,  and  the  game  of  bridge  goes 

on.) 
Marg.    (to  Eugene).     But  why  not  as  we  are — 

I  giving  you  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  day? 
EuG.     You  know  I  must  have  all  of  you.     Your 

smile  would  make  a  couplet,  but  I  need  your 

soul,  if  Fm  to  complete  great  work. 
Ant.  (to  Ruth,  who  is  absorbed  in  a  book).     You 

seem  to  have  found  something  very  interesting. 
Ruth.     I  have. 
Ant.     What  is  it? 
Ruth.     A  prescription. 
Amy   (disgustedly).     You  don't  mean  to  say  you 

are  reading  one  of  those  horrible  medical  books  ? 
Ruth.     Oh,    no!     This    is   the  prescription   of    a 

philosopher, 

Edw.     Ruth  reading  philosophy! 

Ruth.     My  favorite  philosopher. 

Guy.    Who  ?    Aristotle  ? 

Ruth.     No.     O.  Henry. 

Edw.     What  in  the  world  is  it? 

Ruth.     It   is   a    symposium,    although   O.    Henry 

calls  it  '*A  Harlem  Tragedy." 
Ant.     What  does  he  say? 
Ruth.     Listen,    my   friends,    and    be   enlightened. 

(She  reads)  : 


"Harlem. 

"Mrs.  Fink  has  dropped  into  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy's  flat  one  flight  below. 

"  'Ain't  it  a  beaut?'  said  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

"She  turned  her  face  proudly  for  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Fink,  to  see.  One  eye  was  nearly 
closed,  with  a  great  greenish  purple  bruise 
around  it.  Her  lip  was  cut  and  bleeding  a 
little  and  there  were  red  finger-marks  on  each 
side  of  her  neck. 

"  *My  husband  wouldn't  ever  think  of  doing 
that  to  me/  said  Mrs.  Fink,  concealing  her 
envy. 

"  *I  wouldn't  have  a  man,'  declared  Mrs. 
Cassidy,  'that  didn't  beat  me  up  at  least  once 
a  week.  Shows  he  thinks  something  of  you. 
Say!  but  that  last  dose  Jack  gave  me  wasn't 
no  homeopathic  one.     I  can  see  stars  yet.' 

"  'I  should  hope,'  said  Mrs.  Fink,  assum- 
ing complacency,  'that  Mr.  Fink  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  ever  to  raise  his  hand  against 
me." 

"'Oh,  go  on,  Maggie!'  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy, laughing  and  applying  witch-hazel,  'you're 
only  jealous.  Your  old  man  is  too  frapped 
and  slow  to  give  you  a  punch.  He  just  sits 
and  practices  physical  culture  with  a  newspaper 
when  he  comes  home — now  ain't  that  the 
truth?'" 
Amy.  Ruth,  do  cease  that  prattle,  please. 
Ruth.     Prattle!    O.   Henry  calls  it  tragedy,   "A 

Harlem  Tragedy."     /  call  it  philosophy. 
Edw.     And  /  call  it  rot. 
Ruth.     That's  because  you're  an  amateur. 


Ant.     It  isn't  possible! 

Ruth.     What? 

Ant.     That  husband's  so  maltreat  their  wives,  and 

— and   (hesitates). 
Ruth.     And  what? 

Ant.     And,  oh!     And  go  on  together  afterwards. 
Ruth.     You  think  that  way  because  you  are  like 

Mr.  Fink. 
Ant.     Whof 

Ruth.  Mr.  Fink,  Maggie's  husband.  Men  like 
you  are  too  frapped  and  slow  to  ever  give  a 
punch.  When  j^ou  come  home  you  just  sit 
down  and  practice  physical  culture  with  the 
newspaper.     Now,  ain't  that  the  truth? 

Amy.  Ruth,  you're  a  nuisance.  Whose  deal  is  it? 
(They  proceed  with  their  game.) 

Marg  (to  Eugene).  My  soul!  it  is  broken  and 
bleeding,  but  it  is  yours,  Eugene. 

Eugene  (to  Margot).  The  qualities  of  your  soul 
must  go  into  the  melting-pot  of  alchemy,  or  I, 
as  alchemist,  must  cease  my  song  forever.  ^j|[ 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).    A  soul,  broken  and  bleeding.  ^^ 

Ah!  that  is  the  genesis  of  art. 

Helen.     Who's  seen  the  FOLLIES  lately? 

Ruth.     I  have. 

Amy.  I've  heard  you  turned  up  rich.  I  knew  you 
would. 

Ruth.  Of  course — and  so  did  I.  It  was  my  turn, 
you  know. 

Guy.     Indeed,  what  do  you  mean? 

Ruth.  My  grandfather  was  very  rich.  My  dear 
old  daddy,  poor.     It  was  my  turn. 

Marg.   (to  Eugene).     I  wonder? 


Eugene.  You  doubt.  You  inspire  me  to  an  ef- 
fort I  cannot  meet,  because  you  doubt. 

Ruth.  Besides,  /  profited  by  my  experience.  Once 
I  worked.  I  honestly  earned  a  salary.  Then 
I  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  a  boom  town. 
Not  an  advertisement,  mind  you,  but  an  article 
in  the  very  center  of  a  Christian  newspaper — 
usual  type  and  everything.  I  took  the  tip,  and 
as  my  boss  passed  my  salary  out  to  me,  I  passed 
it  on  to  a  sweet  young  real  estate  agent. 

Guy.     What  for? 

Ruth.  For  installments  on  the  purchase  price  of 
two  lots  next  to  the  block  reserved  for  the  City 
Hall — two  lots  on  the  avenue  reserved  for 
building  restriction  residences,  and  two  villa 
lots  overlooking  the  lake  which  was  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Guy.     Where  ? 

Ruth.     In  Oklahoma. 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  You  would  not  let  me  fail? 

EuG.     Do  you  need  proof? 

Ruth.  Not  out  of  a  massive  brain  did  those 
pointers  about  the  City  Hall,  et  cetera,  come. 
They  came  from  that  Christian  newspaper. 
The  townsite  was  called  Yonkville.  It  may  be, 
even  yet.  But  if  it  is,  it  doesn't  answer.  It's 
not  only  sleeping;  it  is  dead.  That  was  my 
lesson.  (Takes  a  long  drink  and  another 
hand  at  bridge  is  played.) 

Eugene  (to  Marg.).  Have  you  not  seen  the  dif- 
ference in  my  strokes?  When  you  are  with 
mie,  you,  yourself,  remark  upon  the  genius  of 
my  work — and  when  you  go,  the  colors  on  my 
palette  fade  to  nothingness. 


Ruth.  I  decided  that  the  function  of  the  news- 
paper  is  to  fool  the  people.  I  decided  to  watch 
what  the  newspapers  published,  and  to  proceed 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  Presently 
I  discovered  that  the  newspapers  print  only 
good  things  about  stocks  and  bonds  and  Wall 
Street,  so  I  decided  that  all  these  good  things 
must  be  rotten. 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  But  would  you  have  me  so, 
knowing  that  my  love  for  you  is  lesser  than 
my  aspiration  for  your  fame? 

Ruth.  And  I  proceeded  to  back  my  judgment.  I 
inherited  a  little  money  then  from  my  uncle, 
Murray  Blevins 

Edw.     I   remember   him. 

Ruth.  Of  course  you  do — he  was  the  only  really 
disreputable  member  of  our  family.  I  took  my 
uncle's  bequest  and  went  into  the  market  and 
sold. 

Eugene   (to  Marg.).  My  love  will  glorify  you! 

Ruth.  Sold  everything  short.  In  a  small  way, 
at  first,  of  course.  But  I  always  won.  (She 
slowly  lights  a  cigarette  and  puffs  a  time  or 
so,  while  the  others  proceed  with  their  cards.) 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  Where  would  you  have  us 
go?  I  know  so  well,  and  y^t  I  love  to  hear 
the  words  from  you. 

EuG.  rU  play  them  .  .  .  (He  plays  with 
expression.)  Where  the  mountains  meet  the 
sea;  where  the  forests  cast  their  shadows  into 
the  quiet  sunset  waters ;  where  the  sky  is  always 
blue,  the  flowers  fragrant,  the  birds  singing — 


Ruth.  The  market  inevitably  becomes  rotten, 
and  as  it  gets  rotten  I  get  rich.  Soon  111  be 
rotten  rich;  and  then  I  want  all  you  people, 
who  have  been  decent  to  me,  because  your 
grandfathers  knew  my  grandfather,  to  come 
with  me  in  my  own  private  train — not  car! — 

Ant.  Where?  (Ruth  puffs  her  cigarette  thought- 
fully while  the  others  play  on.) 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  California,  Santa  Cruz,  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  the  Redwoods,  the  couch  of 
green  turf  beside  the  San  Lorenzo. 

Eugene.     And  you  and  I  alone. 

Ruth.  Where?  Oh,  anywhere,  everywhere;  but 
particularly  to  California  to  see  those  Big 
Trees.  Do  you  know  they  say  they  have 
single  trees  as  tall  as  the  Woolworth  Building? 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  Come  to  my  studio  an  hour 
after  the  rest  have  gone. 

Edw.     Liars. 

Ruth.  And  big  enough  to  drive  through  them, 
two  trolley  cars  abreast. 

Eugene.    And  ? 

jEdw.     Damned  liars. 

Marg.  (to  Eugene).  Tell  it  all  to  me  again! 
(She  rises  and  walks  into  the  room;  addresses 
Helen.  Eugene  continues  at  the  piano.) 
What  were  you  saying  about  the  FOLLIES? 

Helen.  Oh,  yes!  I  met  Bert  Sooy  the  other 
night.    He's  a  lawyer  from  San  Francisco. 

Ant.     a  good  one,  too. 

Helen.  I  met  him  on — well,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence where.  It  was  his  first  night  in  New 
York.     He  wanted  to  see  something. 


Edw.  And  you  showed  it  to  him! 
Helen.  I  took  him  to  the  FOLLIES!  Can  you 
see  the  picture?  Here  was  a  man,  a  regular 
he-man,  who  does  everything  with  his  boots 
on — from  making  love  to  diverting  children; 
who  has  always  reveled  in  the  colors  of  the 
West;  the  azure  blue  of  the  desert;  the  gray- 
cliffs,  mist-clad,  miles  in  the  air;  the  pale,  yel- 
low wildflowers,  heads  erect  above  the  waves 
of  green  grain;  the  scarlet  sunsets  through  the 
Golden  Gate!  He  had  reveled  in  all  those 
colors.  He  was  a  pig  about  them.  And  yet — 
the  FOLLIES  dazed  him — more  than  that, 
they  knocked  him  down.  He  was  just  plain 
drunk  with  them.  He,  with  his  boots  on! 
And  all  he  saw  were  the  colors — such  hues 
and  shades  as  made  his  deserts,  fields,  moun- 
tains and  ocean  seem  drab — plain  drab.  He 
made  no  concessions  to  anything  but  the 
colors.  He  capitulated  to  them,  and  to  Jes- 
sie Reed's  face.  But,  can  you  believe  it? — 
he  did  not  even  see  her  hands  or  arms  or  feet! 

Ant.  Why,  Helen,  I  didn't  think  you  could  talk 
like  that.  You  ought  to  cultivate  this  Bert 
Sooy  man.  With  a  little  association  you 
might  accomplish  something, — write  a  play, 
for  example. 

Helen.     I  can  write  one  now. 

Ant.     You  ? 

Helen.     Yes. 

Edw.     Then  I  can  build  a  watch! 

Amy.     Is  play  writing  so  involved? 

Ruth.  I  never  tried  it,  but  I  think  I  could.  Fd 
like  to  try. 


Ant.     Well,  let's. 

Guy.     Who? 

Ant.     All  of  us ! 

Amy.     When  ? 

Ant.     Now,  tonight. 

Helen.     What? 

Ant.  It's  Saturday  night — midnight.  Here  is  a 
task  for  each  of  us.  We  will  meet  here  to- 
morrow night  at  this  hour,  each  with  his  manu- 
script of  an  original  play — the  best  that  he  can 
do.  We  all  say  that  we  are  sports,  that  our 
frivolity  is  a  pose,  that  if  called  upon,  we  could 
perform  any  task  we're  set  to ;  fight,  break  rock, 
build  bridges;  and  you,  Helen,  said  that  you 
could  even  put  on  your  own  stockings,  if  the 
Bolshevists  should  take  away  your  maid. 
Here's  our  chance,  all  of  us.  Let's  see  what  we 
can  do.  We'll  read  them  all  here  to-morrow 
night.  How  do  we  know?  Perhaps  we  have 
an  Ibsen  in  our  midst. 

Marg.     It's  too  fantastic! 

Guy.     It's  too  easy.     Good  night!     (As  he  goes 
out.)    May   I   write   a  cantata  or  something, 
like   the  Doctor  of   Alcantara?      (Sings.) 
^^Candies!      Candies!      Candies! — 

Open  it  and  see! 
Buenos,  Buenos  Noches, 

He!     He!     He!"  (Exit.) 

Amy.  Good  night.  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  Good 
night.    (Exit — Margot  with  her.) 

Helen.     It's  really  a  lark,  good  night.      (Exk.) 

Eugene.     Good  night.     (Exit.) 

Ruth.     I'm  thrilled.     Good  night.      (Exit.) 


Edw.  Mine  will  be  a  dialogue;  the  kind  we  had 
when  I  was  at  school.  For  example,  **The 
Swallow  and  I."  First,  Fm  I  (half  faces 
right). 

^^It   is   my   friend    the   swallow, 

As  sure  as  Fm  alive; 
Fm  very  glad  to  see  you; 
Pray,  when  did  you  arrive?" 
Now,  Fm  the  swallow  (half  faces  the  left). 
''I   only   came   this  morning,    from   far   across 

the  Bay; 
I    was    this   very    morning   a    thousand    miles 
away.'' 
( Half  faces  to  the  right. ) 
"And  will  you  build  this  summer  among  the 
flowers  and  leaves?" 
(Half  faces  to  the  left.) 
*'Oh,    no;    Fve    taken    lodgings    beneath    the 
stable-eaves." 

(Half  faces  the  right.) 

"Your  little  last  year's  nestHngs, 
Pray  tell,  where  are  they  now?" 
(Half  faces  the  left.) 

"My   nestlings    are    great    swallows. 
And  mated  long  agow 
You'll  hear  each   night   and  morning 
My  twitter  in  the  sky." 
(Half  faces   the  right.) 

"That  sound   is  always  welcome," 
(Half  faces  the  left.) 

"And  so,  Good   bye." 
(Half  faces  right.) 

"Good   bye." 

(Straightening  up   and   nudging  Anthony.) 


Only,  you  know,  I  think  FU  bring  in  the 
prohibition  problem,  and  make  a  pun  on  the 
bird, — the  swallow,  you  know.  (Chuckles.) 

Ant.     Great.     Do  it. 

Edw\     Good  night. 

Ant.  That's  a  great  idea.  You'll  do  something 
with  it.  Good  night.  (Exit  Edw.)  He 
wUi,  too.  Old  Ned  always  makes  good, 
even  if  he  does  mostly  play  at  being  an  ass. 
All  of  them  will  do  something;  they're 
all  good  scouts.  But,  by  God,  I'm  in.it,  too. 
I've  got  to  do  something.  (Goes  to  taible; 
pours  out  a  drink  of  whiskey.)  I  wonder  if 
I  can.  What  was  it  Ned  said?  '*If  you  can 
write  a  play,  I  can  build  a  watch."  (Takes 
his  drink.)  Well,  if  Ned  can  build  a  watch, 
I  can  write  a  play.  (Sits  at  his  desk.  Margot 
enters.) 

Marg.     What  a  silly,  silly  thing. 

Ant.  I'm  sorry  you  think  so.  I  did  not  mean  it 
to  be.  It  came  so  spontaneously.  It  sounds  to 
me  like  a  good  bit  of  a  lark. 

Marg.     It  sounds  to  me  like  profanation. 

Ant.     Why  ? 

Marg.  Well,  the  drama  in  the  hands  of  people 
like  us,  people  of  importance,  should  indeed  be 
sacred.  It  would  need  be  treated  with  the 
dignity  of,   say,   the   Greek  tragedy. 

Ant.     Come — come:  You  say  that  /  am  silly? 

Marg.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion.  Eugene 
agrees  with  me.  He  is  an  artist,  and  therefore 
knows.  He  says  that  when  people  like  us  put 
our  hands  to  the  pen,  we  must  not  forget 
''noblessee  oblige/^ 


Ant.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand.  For 
vny  part,  I  should  consider  that  if  any  one  of 
us  had  written  George  Cohan's  songs,  he 
would  have  more  reason  to  be  people  than • 

Marg.  You're  horrid!  Why  do  you  make  fun 
of  Eugene?  Don't  you  like  him?  Are  you 
jealous  of  me? 

Ant.  (Bewildered.)  Jealous  of  you?  (He  takes 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  begins  to  slip  his 
suspenders  over  his  shoulders.  J 

Marg.     (Startled.)     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Ant.  Take  off  my  suspenders.  I  can  never  work 
with  them  on.  (Sits  at  his  desk.)  I'm  going 
to  write  a  play.  Jealous  of  you,  my  darling? 
I  could  as  well  be  jealous  of  a  wonderful 
moon.  Doremus  admires  you.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  All  the  world  does.  And 
so  does  all  the  world  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in 
rapture,  as  the  great,  soft  moon  comes  out  of 
the  East.  Jealous  of  you?  Why,  you  are  an 
inspiration  to  Doremus.     You  have  told  me  so. 

Marg.  Yes.  Without  me,  he  says,  his  colors — 
are  flat ;  his  poetry — commonplace ;  his  music — 

Ant.  Silent?  Oh,  forgive  me!  I  did  not  mean 
that.  Do  you  know?  I'd  like  to  think  that 
you  and  he  together  would  produce  some  glori- 
ous piece  of  work — some — a  church,  for  ex- 
ample. Something  which  would  last  forever; 
with  cold  Tudor  arches  and  warm  windows 
and  frescoes  (angels  so  high  overhead  that 
they  would  seem  really  to  be  in  heaven).  I'd 
like  to  think  that  you  and  he  together  would 
do  something.  You  know,  we  haven't!  You 
know 


Marg.  Yes,  I  know.  You're  going  to  talk  of 
our  babies.  Our  babies  who  will  never  be 
born.     Please  dont. 

Ant.  Why  should  you  so  much  mind?  You 
want  so  much  to  inspire  Eugene  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture, to  write  a  poem — to —  Why  should 
not  you  and  I  give  to  the  world  and  God  that 
which  could  be  more  beautiful  than  any — 
(She  begins  to  speak.)  Don't!  I  know  what 
you  are  about  to  say.  Don't,  please.  It's  all 
right  for  a  pose,  but  don't  say  again,  that  men 
would  be  less  interested  in  having  children,  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  bear  them.  It's  too 
trite.  If  I  told  you  that  /  would  be  willing — 
but  I  cannot  prove  it;  and  you  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  Think  of  it — babies — our  own — yours 
and  mine!  Two  girls!  (Somewhat  dream- 
ily.)     The    first,    sober,    cold,    haughty — born 

*  with  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages, — un- 
friendly, having  to  be  won  even  by  us — her 
mother  and  her  father — through  confidence. 
She  would  have  majestic  beauty,  and  soft  red 
hair ;  and  we  would  call  her  Charlotte,  because 
your  queen  doll  always  was  called  Charlotte. 
The  other,  her  baby  sister — your  littlest  one 
and  mine,^ould  be  all  pink  and  white.  Roses, 
as  they  are  in  early  morning.  She  would  clasp 
her  little  hand  into  the  softness  of  your  neck, 
and  stroke  your  cheek,  and  want  to  be  loved 
and  loved  and  loved.  And  we  would  call  her 
Elizabeth,  because — because — if  you  had  been 
my  baby,  I  should  have  called  you  Elizabeth. 

Marg.  You're  too  fantistic!  Far!  If  we  were  to 
have  two  babies,  doubtless  they  would  both  be 
boys;  and  you  would  decide  that  they  would 


need  have  careers — and  that  would  worry  them 
and  fret  you,  and  distract  me.  Besides,  just 
why  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  give  you  chil- 
dren? Is  it  because  I  have  a  mother  instinct 
higher  than  my  maid's?  or  that  your  child, 
were  /  its  mother,  would  be  endowed  with 
qualities  transcendent?  Of  course  not!  You 
think  me  beautiful,  and  it  happens  Fm  your 
wife !  That's  all ! !  Now,  Anthony,  when 
you  and  I  are  partners — and  spell  it  with  a 
''d^' — ^which  means  not  you  or  I  alone,  in  any- 
thing, but  both  in  all,  2ind  we  decide  we  must 
have  children  'cause  the  duty's  on  us,  and  we 
alone  can  give  something  the  world  should 
have — to  make  it  greater,  or,  at  least,  more 
beautiful — if  that  time  ever  comes- — ^Just  now 
I  have  another  metier.  Think  how  proud  of 
me  you'd  be,  if  Eugene  and  I  did  build  that 
church.  (Hesitates.)  We'd  call  it  after  you, 
St.  Anthony — San  Antonio — ^San  Antonio  de 
Padua. 

Ant.  I  wonder  if  you  would.  (Hesitates.)  My 
girl,  why  aren't  we  going  on  hand  in  hand? 
Why? 

Marg.  Now,  if  you  become  inquisitive,  I  shall 
fly!  (He  turns  away;  she  stretches  out  on  a 
couch  which  is  on  quite  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  from  his  desk.)  Will  you  light  me  a 
cigarette?  (He  does.)  Why  do  you  so  dis- 
approve of  my  smoking? 

Ant.  (who  has  come  to).  It  is  curious,  isn't  it? 
Somehow,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that 
a  woman,  who  smokes  cigarettes  is  not  alto- 
gether fair. 


Marg.     You  are  insulting! 

Ant.     It's  absurd,  I  know;  do  forgive  me,  please. 

Marg.      (Rising.)    Fm  going. 

Ant.  Please  don't.  (She  starts  to  go.)  Get  on 
something  soft;  and  then  you'll  find  it  easier 
to  write  your  play. 

Marg.     Ridiculous.     I  don't  intend  to  even  try. 

Ant.     Oh,  do,  please;  it's  just  a  lark! 

Marg.     Well,  I  may,  on  one  condition. 

Ant.     What  ? 

Marg.  That  you  will  promise  not  to  come  to  my 
room  to-night.  Besides,  I  would  write  in  my 
studio;  and  that,  you  know,  means  No  Thoro- 
fare. 

Ant.  Promise  that  I'll  not  go  to  your  room  to- 
night? Surely  you  need  no  promise,  (Hesi- 
tates.)    All  right.     (Rises  to  go  to  her.) 

Marg.  (Who  gets  to  the  door  before  he  does). 
Good  night. 

Ant.  Why  "good"?  Why  not  just  "night"? 
(Exit   Marg.) 

(At  his  desk — muses).  A  play!  a  tragedy? 
A  Harlem  Tragedy!  Mrs.  Cassidy  and  Mr. 
Fink!  A  play.  A  church.  Wouldn't  it  be 
glorious  if  they  did  build  a  church?  San  An- 
tonio de  Padua!  I  wonder  if  they  coulJ! 
A  church — or,  my  red-haired  girl  and  my  pink 
and  white  baby,  think  of  it,  the  one  looking 
up  into  my  eyes  for  truth — Truth!  and  the 
other,  with  her  arms  about  me,  begging  for  love 

and  love  and  more  love 

CURTAIN. 
The  end  of  Act  I. 


ACT  II. 

(Two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  same  night.) 
(Margot's  ''studio,"  exhibiting  what  one  might 
expect;  also  there  are  three  doors,  one,  centre,  lead- 
ing into  the  house ;  one,  right,  leading  to  the  street, 
and  one,  left,  leading  to  Margot's  boudoir.  The 
butler  is  closing  the  room;  he  passes  deliberately 
about,  from  object  to  object;  pulls  the  curtains,  etc.; 
finally  stops  at  the  hearth  and  gazes  into  the  fire- 
place.) 

DuGAN.  Fake!  plain  fake!  There  is  not  even  a 
chimney  leading  from  it,  and  these  ashes — sifted 
from  the  furnace,  and  carried  here  to  complete 
the  faKe.  Andirons,  cupids  with  their  pointed 
arrows  to  hold  the  logs  that'll  never  glow  with 
fire.  It  makes  me  want  to  vomit.  (Goes  to 
wall.)  And  these  clever  panels  to  hide  recesses. 
(Touches  a  spring,  and  there  appears  a  small 
opening  in  the  wall)  where  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal.  (Sweeps  it  out  with  his  hand). 
Empty?  Nothing, — nothing  but  fake.  (Goes 
to  a  lamp.)  And  this  toy,  with  its  silk  all 
sewed  with  the  arm-pit  sweat  of  some  foolish 
virgin — for  what?  To  shine  no  light  upon 
an  easel,  where  no  picture  will  ever  show. 
(Margot  enters,  dressed  as  one  would  expect.) 
Marg.  I  may  want  a  bite,  later,  Dugan.  Leave 
something,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  just 
outside  the  studio  door. 
Dugan.  Very  well,  madam. 
Marg.     And,  Dugan,  how  is  the  weather? 


DuGAN.  (Goes  to  window.)  Uncertain, 
madam. 

Marg.  I  wonder  if  you  can  find  my  great  coat. 
I  may  need  it  early  to-morrow.  Leave  it  out- 
side my  bed-room. 

Dug.     Very  well,  madam. 

Marg.  That  is  all.  Is  the  street  door  of  the 
studio   locked? 

Dug.  (Glancing  at  the  street  door.)  Yes, 
madam.  The  inside  latch  is  down.  The  key 
has  not  been  found,  you  know. 

Marg.     Good  night — Gunga  Din. 

Dug.     Good  night,  madam.      (Exit.) 

Marg.  Anthony's  whims  sometimes  strike  one, 
at  about  this  hour  of  the  morning.  Think  of 
calling  the  butler — Gunga  Din.  It  was  the 
first  Christmas  eve  in  our  own  home.  Dugan 
had  found  some  fantastic  bridle  and  had  pre- 
sented it  as  his  Christmas  gift,  not  to  Tony,  I 
remember,  but  to  Tony's  mare.  I'll  never  for- 
get the  look  in  Tony's  face  as  he  put  both  his 
hands  on  Dugan's  shoulders  and  facing  him, 
said,  quite  whimsically:  "You're  a  better  man 
than  I  am.  Gunga  Din."  (A  rap,  apparently 
at  the  street  door.) 

Marg.    Come ! 

Dugan.      (Enters    from    the    house    door.)      I'm 

sorry,  madam;  I  cannot  find  the  coat. 
Marg.     Ask  Nora  where  it  is. 
Dugan.     (Glancing    at     the    clock.)       Nora    is 

asleep,   madam. 
Marg.     Wake  her. 


Dug.     Very  well,  madam.    (Exit.) 

(Margot  assumes  a  pensive  attitude  before 

a  picture  of,  say,  Appolo  and  Ida;  she  muses; 

presently  she  suddenly  fixes  her  gaze  on   the 

street  door,  rushes,  opens  it.     There  is  Eugene. 

He  takes  both  her  hands,  rapturously.) 
EuG.     You  are  so  lovely. 
Marg.     (Looking    at    her   clothes.)      And    I    did 

them  myself;   that  is,   I   told   Racine  what  I 

wanted,  and  he  sent  me  these. 
EuG.     You  are  wonderful. 
Marg.     Almost  thou  persuadest  me!      (A  knock 

at  the  door.) 
Marg.     Come.      (Enter   Dugan,   not   at   all  sur- 
prised by  what  he  sees.) 
Dug.     Nora  says,  madam,  that  you  left  your  great 

coat  in  the  country. 
Marg.     Oh,  yes!  so  I  did.     (Dugan  turns  to  go.) 

Dugan,  I  am  quite  seriously  considering  going 

away — forever — with  Mr.  Doremus. 
Dug.      (Delightedly.)     Not  really,  madam. 
EuG.     Madame  is  pleased  to  make  a  confidant  of 

you;  a  confederate,  perhaps. 
Dug.     If  you  call  her  vci?idame  (which  she  is  wo/), 

she  probably  will  make  a  confidant  of  you. 
Marg.     Dugan,    you    haven't    much   use    for   me, 

have  you? 
Dug.     I  have  since  you  told  me  that  you  may  go 

away  with  Mr.  Doremus. 
Marg.     How  could  you  know,  that  I   will  help 

him  with  his  work? 
Dug.     I  don't. 
EuG.     Can  you  talk  like  this  with  your  servants? 


Marg.  Of  course.  They  have  no  active  personal- 
ity. They  are  to  me  what  the  woods  are  to 
you,  you  know.  You  tell  me  that  when  you 
are  troubled  you  go  into  the  woods  and  whisper 
your  problems  to  some  spreading,  friendly  tree ; 
and  the  answer  comes  to  you.  I  have  tried 
that;  but  the  answer  does  not  come.  Instead, 
I  tell  my  troubles  to  my  servants — I  always 
have;  generally -they  are  silent,  like  the  tree; 
but  I  get  my  answer  from  their  silence^  just 
as  you  get  yours  from  the  quiet  of  the  tree. 

EuG.     You  are  marvelous. 

Marg.  (to  Dugan.)  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would 

go  for  any  other  purpose? 
Dug.     I  had  hoped  you  would. 
EuG.     Why? 

Dug.  Because  she  loved  you,  and  was  willing  to 
make  a  great,  big  sacrijfice  for  that  love. 

MaRG.     How  banal! 

EuG.  She  does  love  me.  Her  love  is  like  the 
north  wind ;  it  stimulates  in  me  an  inspiration, 
which  I  cannot  meet  without  her.  When  she 
is  near,  I  am  enraptured;  I  hear  a  music,  such 
as  never  yet  was  sung — violet  colored  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Marg.     (Wistfully.)      My  boy. 

EuG.  When  we  are  apart,  I  struggle  to  put  that 
music  on  a  score, — it  is  an  echo,  only, — fainter 
and  fainter  until  it  disappears.  Now,  were 
she  near  me  always 

Dug.  Your  plea  is  strong, — it  would  win  a  fool- 
ish woman. 


Marg.  Ah!  but  I  am  not  a  foolish  woman.  All 
my  life  I've  yearned  to  reproduce  myself  in 
things  of  beauty.  I  want  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
I  want  to  give  myself,  in  order  that  I,  through 
Eugene's  hands,  may  be  immortalized. 

Dug.     Suppose  he  fails? 

EuG.  That  cannot  be.  The  sparks  struck  from 
the  contact  of  our  hearts  are  transfused  into 
rarest  colors,  that  blend  themselves  upon  a  can- 
vas in  my  mind,  in  such  refinement  that  all  her 
friends,  her  husband  even,  will  revere  her, 
nobly,  for  her  courage. 

Dug.     I  think  that's  true. 

Marg.  Really,  Dugan?  Do  you  think  my  hus- 
band will  ever  understand? 

Dug.  Better  than  all  the  rest,  and  with  more 
praise,  because  the  result  will  not  so  much  con- 
cern him,  as  the  fact  that  you  did  try,  for  once, 
at  least. 

Marg.     Are  you  sure?  You  know  him  so  well. 

Dug.     I'm  sure. 

Marg.     How  long  have  you  known  him,  Dugan? 

Dug.  You  know,  we  were  in  the  same  regiment 
in  the  Spanish  war  in  1898;  he  was  sixteen 
then;  he  ran  away  to  enlist.  I  was  eighteen. 
He  said  he  liked  me,  because  I  could  tell  him 
so  many  things  of  which  he'd  never  dreamed. 
I'd  been  a  jaintor's  boy.  My  mother  was  the 
janitress  in  a  great  building  downtown.  I 
helped  her;  and  because  I  worked  fast,  or  she, 
dear  soul,  gave  me  little  to  do,  I  had  much 
time  to  patch  together  the  pieces  of  letters 
which  the  wastepaper-baskets  afforded  me. 
Only  God  knows  why   I  have  such  a  rotten 


memory, — I  mean  such  a  memory  for  rotten 
things.  I  could  not  get  those  letters  out  of 
my  mind;  but  they  served  a  purpose;  they  and 
my  rotten  memory.  When  Mr.  Martin  was  in 
camp  convalescing  from  the  fever,  I  amused 
him  with  their  recital;  names,  addresses,  colors, 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  everything. 
And  even  yet,  when  certain  older  gentlemen 
of  importance  are  dining  here,  Mr.  Martin 
sends  me,  now  and  then,  a  significant  wink, 
to  remind  me  that  he  has  not  forgotten  some 
long  since  dead  liaison. 

Marg.  How  interesting!  I  never  heard  of  that 
before.  (Lightly.)  You  did  not,  of  course,  by 
chance,  see  any  letters  from  Mr.  Doremus? 

Dug.  No, —  (hesitates) — but  I  do  remember  one 
from  a  dancing  girl  called  (pauses)  Zulita. 
(Eugene  starts,  not  too  visibly).  It  was  a 
pitiable  farewell  not  from  a  girl  who  had 
never  known  ease,  joy,  comfort,  home,  or  even 
a  name ;  and  it  was  written  to  a  man  who  had 
offered  her  all  of  these.  She  refused,  because 
she  loved  some  young — (half  to  himself)  — 
violinist — wasn't  it? 

EuG.     Did  you  tell  Mr.  Martin  about  that  letter? 

Dug.  I  wonder  if  I  did.  This  rotten  memory  of 
mine.      I   can't  recall. 

Marg.  Eugene,  light  me  a  cigarette.  Dugan,  you 
can  pour  the  wine  before  you  go.  (Exit 
Dugan.) 

Marg.  (After  puffing  her  cigarette  for  a  second). 
Eugene,  I  think  I  will  not  go. 

EuG.     But,  my  love,  )^our  love,  our  work.     It 

(Enter  Dugan.)  Send  him  away.  Let  us 
talk. 


Dug.  (After  filling  the  glasses.)  May  I  go, 
madam?  (She  does  not  answer.  He  takes  a 
place,  back  centre;  standing  against  the  wall 
like  a  piece  of  the  furniture.) 

Marg.  It  is  all  very  clear  to  me  now.  I  love 
you  more  than  I  do  your  work,  I  did  not 
know  that  until  this  evening.  If  I  went  with 
you  I  would  go,  not  because  I  thereby  would 
cause  you  to  produce  some  masterpiece  (altho 
I  am  confident  you  would)  ;  I  would  go  be- 
cause I  want  you.  I  want  you  in  the  open — 
free.  I  want  you  without  the  stealth  of  as- 
signation. I  want  you,  because  I  am  yours ;  be- 
cause all  I  have  is  for  you,  and  for  you  alone. 
And  so  I  cannot  go.  If  I  did,  it  would  be 
only  the  consummation  of  what  I  want.  From 
my  childhood,  I  have  had  everything  which 
my  heart  desired.  Never  have  I  made  a  sacri- 
fice. Here  is  my  chance.  I  must  not  lose  it. 
I  will  not  go. 

EuG.  (Close  to  her,  and  speaking  as  though  he 
fears  Dugan  may  hear;  and  glancing  at  him 
occasionally,  to  observe  whether  he  has  heard.) 
Darling,  are  we  to  do  nothing  with  our  lives? 
Are  you  to  go  on  leading  this  barren  life  of 
nothingness — flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  as 
purposeless  as  a  butterfly?  Am  I  to  go  with 
the  great  lessons  in  my  soul,  untold?  Are  we 
together  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  persons 
pregnant  with  purpose,  never  fulfilled?  Are 
we  not  to  live  through  the  generation  of  our 
work?     Are  we  to  crumble  into  ashes,  now? 

Marg.  Dugan,  you'll  find  my  bag  beside  my  dress- 
ing table.     Take  it    outside    the  street    door; 


and  my  fur  coat,  bring  it  here.  (Dugan  goes 
out.) 

EuG.     Heaven  is  the  scene  of (Margot  starts 

from  him.  Dugan  enters;  drops  coat;  with 
wihch  Eugene  assists  Margot.)  My  sweet- 
heart ! 

Marg.      (Begins  to  take  off  her  coat.)   Is  that  it? 

EuG.  The  mistress  of  my  fame!  (She  rebuttons 
the  coat.    They  go  out  by  the  street  door.) 

Marg.  (From  outside.)  Good-bye,  Gunga 
Din! 

Dug.  Good-bye;  and  may  God  give  you  the  joy 
to  suffer  soon,  some  great,  great  grief. 

CURTAIN. 

The  end   of  Act  II. 


] 


ACT  III. 

(One   year   later.     In   the    California    Redwood 
Grove,  near  Santa  Cruz,  Margot  and  Eugene,  both 
in   smart   tweeds,   of   the   same   material.      She    in 
beret,   jacket,   skirt   and  boots.      He,   ditto,   except 
knickerbockers.      Each  carries   a  stick.) 
Marg.     How  long  has  it  been,  dear? 
EuG.     A  year — you  are  impatient! 
Marg.     No. 

EuG.     You  have  lost  faith? 

Marg.     In  what? 

EuG.     In  me! 

Marg.  I  wonder  if  I  have,  Eugene?  If  I  had 
come  for  love  of  you,  my  child! 

Eug.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  less  rapturous  than 
I  was,  my  dear? 

Marg.     It's  man's  way.     I  don't  complain  of  that. 

Eug.     Of  what,  then? 

Marg.     Do  I  complain  at  all? 

Eug.     You  said  complain. 

Marg.     But  you — do  you  think  I   do? 

Eug.  Fm  not  unmindful  of  the  little  tasks  you  set 
about  for  me  to  do — to  draw  me  to  my  work. 

Marg.  They  are  not  tasks !  That  morning  when 
I  begged  of  you  to  go  with  me  through  brush 
so  thick  it  cut  one's  flesh,  to  find  a  point  upon 
a  rocky  promontory,  where  miles  and  miles  of 
undulating  mountains,  with  forests  darkly  clad 
reached  down  to  clasp  the  sea — where  we  could 
meet  the  dawn,  and  with  spent  breath  see  God ! 


When  I  did  this,  there  was  no  task.  It  was 
that  you  should  hear  the  music,  as  it  came  to 
me,  and  hearing,  give  with  your  great  genius, 
as  I,  poor  instrument,  cannot  give. 

EuG.  You're  sentimental,  and  too  symbolic.  Art 
cannot  be  produced  from  what  one  sees! 

Marg.  I  know;  3'ou  taught  me  that;  it's  what 
one  feels  that  counts.  Can  I  not  make  you 
feel  say,  the  struggle  of  the  river's  bank  to 
save  its  tender  flowers  from  the  inevitable  con- 
quest of  the  river's  whirl? 

EuG.     Oh,  yes!     I  know,  I  get  the  impulse,  but — 

Marg.     But  what,  Eugene? 

EuG.  That's  all.  I've  begun  a  million  things 
since  we  came  here.  I've  finished  nothing.  I 
cannot ! 

MaRG.     Perhaps  the  blame  is  mine,  Eugene. 

EuG.     I  wonder! 

Marg.     Tell  me. 

EuG.  I  need  some  force  to  complete  the  work  you 
stimulate 

Marg.     You  need — ^what? 

EuG.     You  cannot  understand. 

Marg.  I  think  I  could  if  you  explained  it.  IVe 
often  heard  that  woman's  understanding  is 
keen  in  all  that  interests  her. 

EuG.  You  see,  my  dear,  man  is  a  creature  of  com- 
posite nature,  of  which  each  phrase  responds 
to  a  different  inspiration. 

Marg.  Of  course,  that's  plain.  I  understand  it, 
and  it's  ver}^  lovely. 

Eug.     You   do? 


Marg.  Why,  yes!  Nature  has  planned  it  all.  See 
those  deep  shadows  which  this  forest  makes, 
and  that  white  shaft  of  light,  these  flowers 
coming  without  a  sun  to  warm  them,  and  that 
great  clump  of  mistletoe,  a  parasite  upon  the 
oak  that  struggles  with  the  burden.  All  these 
man  has  to  stir  his  every  mood. 

EuG.     You  don't. 

Marg.     Don't  what,  Eugene? 

EuG.  Don't  understand  at  all.  A  vital  force 
alone,  not  trees  or  woods  or  birds  or  butter- 
flies, will  satisfy  the  yearning  of  a  man. 

Marg.     I  don't  quite  understand. 

EuG.  I'll  be  frank.  We're  friends,  you  know; 
comrades.  Of  course,  you  understand  I  love 
you.     Of  that  you  need  no  assurance. 

Marg.     (Half-questioningly.)     No? 

EuG.  And  you  love  me.  You've  given  proof  of 
that.  And  our  love,  each  for  each,  is  so  big 
that  it  needs  no  personal  note. 

Marg.  I  don't  quite  understand,  but,  go  along;  I 
know  I  shall. 

EuG.  We  needed  no  man  to  say  over  us  a  few 
majestic,  mystic  words. 

Marg.     God  did  that. 

EuG.  Ours  is  a  compact,  sealed  with  love,  to 
bring  about  the  consummation  of  my  Art.  We 
have  proceeded  toward  success,  but  still  there's 
no  achievement,     I  know  the  reason. 

Marg.     Tell  me,   Eugene. 

EuG.  I  need  some  one  to  give  to  me  the  last  im- 
pulse, to  consummate  the  thrill  you  tingle  in 
me. 


Marg.     Some  one? 

EuG.  Why,  yes.  When  I  was  little  more  than  a 
mere  boy,  a  violinist  in  a  New  York  theatre,  I 
met  a  dancing  girl.  We  chummed  around. 
She  fed  me  sweets  when  sausage  was  my  ac- 
customed diet.  Finally,  we  loved — quite  nat- 
urally. My  first  love!  We  quarreled.  I  had 
forgotten  her,  until  that  last  night  in  New 
York,  Dugan  recalled  her  name  to  me.  I  need 
her.  We  need  her,  dear:  a  magic  trinity — to 
complete  our  work. 
(A  moment's  hesitation.) 

Marjg.      (Rising.)  Eugene (Enter  a  woman, 

big,  wholesome,  in  the  rough  dress  of  a  farm- 
er's wife.     She  is  the  guide  of  the  redwoods.) 

Guide.  'Mornin',  mister!  'Mornin',  sister! 
What  time  is  it  ?  ( Eugene  looks  at  his  watch. ) 
I'm  afeard  I'm  late.  Did  you  hear  the  locomo- 
tive whistle?  I'm  af eared  I'll  miss  the  tour- 
ists. Do  you  know  the  trees?  I'll  learn  you 
them.  You  join  the  party  near  General  Sher- 
man. He's  that  rough  old  tree  you  see  away 
out  yonder.  Take  the  trail  behind  these  Cathe- 
dral trees,  pass  Fremont  and  keep  the  Virgins 
on  your  right,  then  turn  when  you  come  to 
Roosevelt.  He  has  his  name  on  him,  in  great 
big  letters.  You  can't  miss  him.  Just  keep  the 
trail  and  you'll  meet  us.  I'll  take  a  short  cut. 
I'm  late.  And  well  I  might  be,  seeing  as  all 
I've  did,  alone,  since  I  got  up  this  morning. 
I  cooked  the  breakfast,  milked  five  cows,  fed 
the  calves,  pigs,  baked,  ironed  a  week's 
wash,  got  the  children  dressed  and  oflE  to 
school;  and  here  I  am,  ready  to  take  a  lot  of 
New  York  folks  through  the  trees, — ^plum  tuck- 


ered  out,  but  happy;  it  almost  hurts  to  be  so 
happy !     ( Laughs.     Exit. ) 

Marg.  Eugene,  IVe  not  the  heart  to  say  what 
was  on  my  tongue,  when  that  sweet  interrup- 
tion came  to  us.  The  words  and  not  the  spirit 
of  your  speech  remain  with  me,  '*A  magic 
trinity  to  complete  our  work.'*  You  know, 
Eugene,  we  have,  beneath  my  heart,  the  third 
— the  part  of  you  and  me — the  unit  of  our 
diversity — to  make  our  magic  trinity,  to 

EuG.  I  have  been  patient  with  you.  Your  every 
whim  I've  humored.  Of  you  I  have  asked 
nothing,  nothing  but  this,  and  this  I  insist  upon. 
Our  union's  based  upon  a  higher  plane.  We're 
joined  for  art,  and  art  alone.  You,  yourself, 
came  for  that,  and  said  that  had  it  been  for 
love,  you  would  have  stayed  at  home.  There 
shall  be  no  child  of  our  ecstatic  union  to  keep 
us  on  the  ground,  and  with  his  belly-ache  and 
swaddling  clothes  remind  us  of  the  earthy 
part  of  our  sweet  romance.  Besides,  you  would 
not  send  a  child  into  the  world,  unnamed, 
scoffed  at,  to  fight  his  way  against  those  addi- 
tional odds.    Life's  hard  enough,  God  knows. 

Marg.  Eugene,  I  came  into  this  world  without 
a  handicap.  'Way  out  in  front  I  was,  with 
everything  made  easy  for  me,  by  generations 
of  unthinking  ancestors.  If  ever  I  had  a  dis- 
appointment, it  was  so  slight  that  now  I  can't 
recall  it.  Think  of  the  pain  of  that!  As 
child,  as  girl,  as  woman,  all  was  planned  for 
me,  and  as  I  wanted  it.  Finally  Anthony  came, 
an d^  his  love  for  me  was  such — so  soft,  that  he 
allowed  me  to  sacrifice  all  of  his  ambitions, 
and  so  tenderly,  that  I  did  not  know  it.    And, 


consequently,  I  felt  no  bit  of  the  least  remorse. 
Then  you  came  yith  your  concealed  virility, 
most  dangerous  for  a  cold  but  sentimental 
woman!  You  wooed  me  with  your  talk  of 
me  and  art;  you  won  me  with  your  talk  of 
you  and  art.  I  grasped  a  chance  to  sacrifice 
myself,  not  for  myself,  but  you  and  for  your 
work.  Of  course,  I  loved  you;  but,  before 
God,  I  cry  that  that  was  only  incidental! 
Without  love  the  thing  would  have  been  too 
ugly ;  and  with  love,  you  want  to  make  it  uglier 
yet.  What  have  you  done,  out  of  this  sacri- 
fice that  I  have  made?  A  picture  painted? 
No!  A  sonata  or  an  oratorio? — a  few  stray 
themes!  A  poem? — not  even  a  verse! 
Nothing!  Nothing  but  yearning,  and  ever- 
lasting yearning!  But  as  for  me;  out  of  the 
sacrifice  which  I  have  made  of  honesty,  I  have 
at  least  a  pledge^  a  pledge  of  life  to  go  into 
the  world  and  make  amends  for  my  shortcom- 
ings! And  you  would  have  me  kill  it,  this 
exquisite  promise,  this  pledge  of  my  fulfillment, 
so  far  as  )'et  from  life,  so  close  to  love. 

EuG.  You  speak  of  love;  you  won't  do  as  I  ask; 
your  love  for  me  is  dead. 

Marg.     Of  course,   Eugene. 

EuG.     Of  course? 

Marg.  It  died  that  evening.  All  day  I  had  kept 
the  secret,  bursting  with  its  joy,  but  waiting 
until  evening  fell  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  took 
you  where  the  grass  was  soft,  and  there  we  sat 
and  watched  the  deepening  shadows  disappear 
until  the  darkness  came  and  we  were  all  alone, 
with  nothing  but  the  river  breaking  softly  over 


stones;  and  when  I  told  you  and  you  did  not 
cry  with  joy,  my  dying  love  went  out. 

EuG.  I  could  only  think  of  the  pain  that  it  would 
mean  for  you. 

Marg.  I  know.  How  ghastly  that  you  could 
have  thought  of  only  that.  It  was  all  clear 
to  me.  I  decided  then,  that  thenceforth  you 
could  have  my  spirit,  to  make  such  use  of  it,  as 
God  would  let  you,  forever  and  forever;  and 
if  you  failed  I  would  not  blame  you,  but  would 
realize  that  I  had  failed.  But  my  body,  never 
more!  The  quaint  silk  tent  which  we  had 
fashioned,  I  left  for  you ;  and  the  crude  canvas 
one  I  purchased  from  the  hill  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  now  you  need  your  dancing  girl 
to 

EuG.     Here  come  those  tourists! 

Marg.     Where  ? 

EuG.  There.  My  God,  it's  Ruth's  party.  Come, 
let's  run! 

Marg.     Why? 

EuG.     I  cannot  face  them. 

Marg.     I'll  stay.     You  run.     (Exit  Eugene). 

(Enter  Ruth,  Helen,  Edward,  Amy,  Guy  and  the 
guide.     They  do  not  see  Margot). 

Guide.  Now  this  here  group  of  trees  are  called 
Cathedral  Spires.  There's  the  mother  one; 
that  old  girl  in  the  center.  She's  42  feet 
around  at  the  base.  Gawd,  even  I  feel  little; 
she's  5,564  years  old  and  482  feet  high,  which 
is  higher'n  the  Singer  building  in  New  York. 
Them  second  growth  trees  make  arches; 
they's  24  of  them ;  and  the  group  covers  more'n 
1,000  square  feet,  which  they  do  say  is  more'n 


the  size  of  the  main  waitin'  room  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York.  I  don't  know. 
I  wa'nt  never  there,  and  never  want  to  be. 
Santy  Cruz  mountains  is  good  enough  for  me. 
That's  what  I  tells  all  these  tourists  folks.  I 
don't  know  why  they  calls  them  trees  the 
Cathedral  Spires,  unless  it  be  what  a  smarty 
Aleck  in  the  New  York  Life  Convemtion 
Excursion  said.  'He  said  it  was  because  so 
many  knaves  went  in  there.  You  kin  step 
right  in.  (They  enter  the  tree).  General 
Fremont  lived  in  there  for  three  weeks,  him 
and  his  staff,  when  we  was  fightin'  the  Mexi- 
cans in  1846.  That  there  room  to  the  right 
was  the  kitchen;  see  the  hole  where  they  let 
the  smoke  out.  And  this  here  room  was  the 
General's  bedroom;  and  that  where  the 
missis  is  was  the  stable.  They  kept  horses  in 
here,  too.  Whew!  Now,  you  just  put  that 
there  knife  back  in  your  pocket.  We  don't 
let  no  one  carve  their  initials  here;  and,  hurry 
up !  they's  lots  more  trees  to  see — some  bigger'n 
this. 

(They  come  out  of  the  tree — face  Margot). 

Marg.     You're  late,  my  friends! 

Helen.     Why,  Margot! 

Guy.     What  do  you  mean? 

Amy.     How  did  you  get  here? 

Edw.     We  were  crazy  to  know  where  to  look  for 
you. 

Helen.     How  did  you  know  we  were  coming? 

Mx^RG.     Dugan  sent  me  a  line. 

Ruth   (aside).     God  forgive  her  for  the  lie! 

Marg.     Ruth  must  have  given  him  her  itinerary. 


Ruth.  Oh,  yes,  I  did.  He  transmits  a  telegram 
to  me  from  my  brokers  every  day.  I  didn't 
want  them  to  bother  me. 

Marg.  IVe  been  waiting  an  hour,  for  you;  you're 
late. 

Helen.  Yes;  we  could  not  tear  ourselves  away 
from  Santa  Cruz.     Such  a  golf  course ! 

Guy.  And  the  fishing.  I  caught  a  36  pound 
salmon  on  a  hundred  yards  of  line,  with  a  six 
ounce  rod — no  sinker;  just  rod,  line  and  fish. 
You  should  have  felt  him  strike  and  have  seen 
him  break  the  water!     It  was  wonderful. 

Amy.  And  the  flowers.  My  dear,  I  saw  more 
orchids  than — 

Ruth.     But  you,  Margot,  tell  us  about  you. 

Marg.     Well,  how  do  I  look? 

Helen.     Beautiful ! 

Edw.     Happy. 

Marg.  I  am.  Eugene  has  accomplished  the  most 
wonderful  things.  Of  course,  he  says  it's  all 
due  to  me,  and  to  the  inspiration  of  my  sweet 
presence;  and,  really  now,  as  one  friend  to 
many,  I  like  to  think  it's  true.  He  has  painted 
the  most  marvelous  things — massive — ^with  the 
spirit  of  the  forest.  I  wish  you  would  come 
to  his  workshop — won't  you?  It's  not  far 
from  here — a  day's  pack  through  the  moun- 
tains. And  do  you  know? — he  has  built  an 
organ — himself — poor  Eugene;  he  works  so 
hard!  An  organ  in  the  forest.  And  he  has 
composed  such  music  as  never  yet  was  heard. 
I  tell  him  that  he  has  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  I  call  him 
Orpheus.     But  he  laughs  and  says  I'm  silly; 


and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  love  of  me, 
his  Eurydice  (he  calls  me),  he  could  have 
done  nothing!  And  he  has  finished  an  epic 
poem,  which  I  cannot  prevail  upon  him  to  pub- 
lish; he  says  that  the  world  must  not  have  it 
until  both  of  us  are  dead;  that  its  symbolism 
of  us  is  too  apparent.  But  here — I  could  chat- 
ter on  for  a  week.  Do  tell  me  something  of 
yourselves. 

Helen.     Oh!  we're  just  mundane! 

Ruth.  Why  don't  you  ride  up  to  San  Francisco 
with  us.    You  can  motor  back  this  evening. 

Amy.  Oh,  do!  We  have  millions  of  things  to 
say  to  you. 

Marg.  Oh,  I  can't  do  that;  but  perhaps  Eugene 
and  I  will  come  tomorrow.  How  long  are 
you  staying.  Are  you  at  the  Fairmont?  (They 
look  at  each  other). 

Edw.  Our  plans  are  vague.  We  may  leave  early 
in  the  morning,  or  even  late  tonight.  If  we 
decide  to  stay  on,  we'll  send  you  word. 

Marg.  O.  K.— to  Beach  Hill,  Santa  Cruz.  They 
come  horseback  each  day  with  telegrams  and 
cheer.    Good-bye!  Good-bye!  a 

(Exeunt  all) 

Guide  (from  outside).  Now,  keep  to  the  trail, 
and  don't  pick  no  wild  flowers.  Them's  Cali- 
fornia sycamore  trees;  their  bark  hereabouts 
is  the  same  color  as  a  dove.  There's  a  dove 
on  one  of  the  branches  now;  but  you  ain't  got 
the  eye  to  see  it.     Come  on. 

(Enter  Ruth — excitedly) 

Marg.     You're  a  darling.     How  is  Tony? 

Ruth.     Can't  you  imagine? 

Marg.     Yes.     He's  working  hard,  isn't  he? 


Ruth.  All  the  time.  He  lives  down  at  the  new 
steel  plant.  He  has  inaugurated  the  queerest 
plan. 

Marg.     Tell  me  albout  it. 

Ruth.     It  would  take  too  long. 

Marg.     Please. 

Ruth.  Well,  it's  simply  this.  He  doesn't  pay 
the  men  any  stated  wages.  He  requires  each 
one  of  them  to  file  on  the  first  of  the  month 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  of  his  family's  ex- 
penses for  the  preceding  month.  He  then  pays 
the  man  that  amount,  plus  30%  for  profit  on 
his  labor. 

Marg.     Dear  old  Tony. 

Ruth.     Peg,  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  beautiful. 

Marg.  I  never  was,  before.  Ruth,  did  you  ever 
ride  in  the  subway? 

Ruth.     Silly — of  course! 

Marg.  Well,  the  next  time  you  do,  you  look  for 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  car — and 
then  you  look  for  the  reason. 

Ruth.     What  do  you  mean? 

Marg.  To  some  women — it  should  be  to  all — 
there  comes  a  time  when  out  of  her  coun- 
tenance there  springs  an  exquisite  beauty;  eyes 
sparkling  softly;  mouth  expressing  mingled  joy 
and  pain;  cheeks  aglow;  and  hands  or  arms, 
with  shawl,  concealing  that  which  she  is  too 
proud  to  share. 

Ruth.     Really? 

(Enter  Guide). 

Guide  (to  Ruth).  Run  along,  sister;  they're 
waitin'.     You'll  lose  your  train. 


Marg.     Tell  Tony,  will   you?  and   forget  about 

the  pictures,  and  the  organ,  and  the  epic! 
(Exit  Ruth). 
Guide  (to  Margot).     You're  tuckered,  sister. 
Marg.     Just  a  little  bit. 
Guide.     You'd  have  a  right  to  be,  if  you  had  did 

a  part  of  what  I  done  today. 
Marg.     I  know:  You  cooked  the  breakfast,  baked 

the  bread,  milked  the  cows,  fed  the  chickens, 

washed  the  children.     I  think  you  need  some 

help. 
Guide.     I   never   thought   I'd   have   a   hired   girl. 

They  mostly  is  a  nuisance,   with  their  beaux 

and  wanting  to  go  to  dances,  and  buggy  riding. 

C'n  you  cook? 
Marg.     I  could  learn. 
Guide.     Milk? 
Marg.     I'd  try. 

Guide.     Feed  the  calves  'n  pigs? 
Marg.     I  think  I  could. 
Guide.     Darn  socks  and  sew  on  buttons? 
Marg.     If  you  showed  me  how. 
Guide.     'N  stand  a  lot  of  loving  from  an  old  fool 

like  me? 
Marg.     I  need  a  lot  of  that. 
Guide.     Then  come  and  start  the  job,  you  honey 

thing. 

(Guide  envelopes  Margot  with  a  big  hug). 
Marg.  (from  the  folds  of  the  guide).     Oh,  Fm  so 

tired. 
Guide.     YOU  tired!    Tired  of  what? 
Marg.    (still   in   the   folds).     Tired   of   being  an 

amateur. 
,G5ffl8         Gz  cmwfyp   cmfdlwyup   cvmfwyppjpjp 
CURTAIN. 
THE  END  OF  ACT  III. 


EPILOGUE: 

(Five  years  later). 

(Scene  same  as  Act  II,  except  the  ^^studio*'  has  been 
transformed  into  a  "study.''  Clock  shows  2 
A.  M.     A  couch  is  next  to  the  desk). 

Ant.     (Reading  at  the  desk.)      (He  rises,  rings; 
enter  Dugan.) 
Any  telegrams,  Gunga? 

Dug.  Yes,  three;  but  Mrs.  Martin  said  not 
to  give  them  to  you  tonight ;  that  you  arc  tired 
and  should  rest,  sir. 

Ant.  All  right,  Gunga.  Leave  them  where  V\\ 
find  them.     Good  night,  old  fellow. 

Dug.     Good  night;    you're  looking  very  fit. 

Ant.  I  am.  I'm  so  happy  that  I'm  afraid.  I 
can't  get  used  to  it — even  after  five  years.  (A 
long  pause).  I'll  get  the  telegrams.  You  wait 
here.  (Anthony  starts  to  go.  He  reaches  the 
door). 

Dug.     Oh,  Mr.  Martin! 

Ant.     (Turns — standing  in  door,  centre)   What? 

Dug.     I've  been  athinking. 

Ant.     What  ?  ? 

Dug.     That  I  would  like  to  go. 

Ant.     What??? 

Dug.     On  the  stage. 

Ant.     What!! 

Dug.  Ever  since  five  years  ago,  you  put  me  in 
that  play  of  yours,  I've  known  that  it's  only 


on   the  stage   Til  find  the  words  to  say  the 
things  Fm  always,  always  thinking. 

(Exit  Anthony,  laughing.  Dugan  goes  to  the 
hearth.  There  is  a  real  fire.  Looks  at  it  for 
a  moment;  squats;  stirs  the  fire.) 

Dug.     (from    the    hearth)    Good   old    fire!      IVe 
seen  a  lot  of  pictures  in  you,  especially  on  each 
anniversary  night,  these  last  five  years.      (He 
sings,  still  squatting  at  the  fire)  : 
^'Candies!    Candies!   Candies! 
Open  it  and  see! 
Buenos,  Buenos  Noches! 
He!  He!  He!" 
(He   goes   to    the   panel,    touches    the   spring. 
The    door   opens,    displaying  many   bottles   of 
liquor.     Dugan   draws  out  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne; looks  at  the  label,  squints;  holds  it  to 
the  light;  can't  read  it;  carries  it  out  under  tWe 
toy  lamp ;  touches  a  button ;  it  lights ;  reads  the 
label ;  shakes  his  head ;  returns  bottle  to  recess. 
Draws    out    another.      Repeats    process;    ap- 
proves;  goes  back   to   recess;   closes   it.      Puts 
bottle    under    arm    as    Anthony    enters    with 
opened  telegrams.) 

Ant.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Martin  is  in  bed,  yet? 
(Looks  at  clock).  She's  had  hardly  time. 
Listen  at  her  door,  Dtigan.  If  she's  stirring, 
tell  her  that  Fm  working.  You'd  better  go 
to  bed.  Good  night! 

Dug.  Fll  leave  some  wine  and  sandwiches  in 
your  dressing  room.  Good  night,  Sir.  (Exit 
Dugan ) . 

Ant.  (sits  at  his  desk;  looks  at  telegrams;  rises; 
takes  off  coat  and  waistcoat;  throws  down  his 


suspenders;  sits  down  at  the  desk  and  re-reads 
telegrams). 

(Enter  Margot  in  negligee.) 

Marg.  It  was  a  wonderful  party,  Tony;  it  always 
is. 

Ant.  It'll  never  grow  stale,  will  it,  darling?  I 
laughed  as  much  tonight  over  Guy's  version 
of  the  Doctor  of  Alcantara,  as  I  did  that  Sun- 
day night,  five  years  ago. 

Marg.  Yes;  and  Ned's  ''One  Swallow  and  I." 
Isn't  he  ridiculous.  (Turinng  half-right). 
^'Your  little  last  year's  drunkards,  pray  where 
are  they  now?  (Turning  half-left).  "My 
drunkards  are  great  preachers — disciples  of  the 
cow!" 

(They  laugh  merrily). 
Isn't  it  wonderful — never  to  grow  up. 

Ant.  But  you've  grown  up.  Peg.  You  know 
you  say  that  you  are  five.  That's  getting  very, 
very  old,  indeed. 

Marg.  Yes ;  and  this  is  my  birthday.  I  was  born 
just  five  years  ago,  to-night;  and  you're  my 
father  and  my  mother  and  my  sweetheart,  and 
— and — everything!  You  and  that  play  of 
yours! — It  was  a  good  job,  Tony! 

Ant.  It  was  a  daring  one.  And  wasn't  the  con- 
struction of  the  play  awful?  That  terribly 
short  first  act  in  the  studio  and  the  terribly 
long  second  in  the  Big  Trees;  and  no  third 
act  at  all.  There  was  no  time  for  that  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  available. 

Marg.     Or  occasion!     Are  we  working  tonight? 

Ant.  We  are!  (Margot  drops  on  the  couch,  her 
head  close  to  his  desk  chair.) 


Marg.     What's  the  word  from  the  mill? 

Ant.  Strike! — you  were  right.  The  men  insist 
that  since  they  share  in  the  profits,  they  should 
determine  the  price  at  which  we  sell  our 
product. 

Marg.  That's  quite  logical.  What  have  you  de- 
cided about  the  new  mill? 

Ant.     I   haven't  decided.      (Fumbles  in  his  desk; 
gets  a  bundle  of  papers;  hands  them  to  her.) 
There  are  the  figures.     (Margot  takes  papers, 
turns  pages;  scrutinizes  figures.) 
Want  a  smoke? 

Marg.     Nope ! 

Ant.     Oh,  do!  I  hate  to  smoke  alone. 

(Anthony  puts  cigarette  in  her  mouth;  lights 
it — sits  at  his  desk;  looks  over  papers.)  The 
figures  for  the  furnace  seem  too  low.  One 
would  think  the  contractors  could  not  do  it 
for  that;  and  would  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  our  construction,  and  hold  us  up  while  we 
negotiate  with  them  or  let  a  new  contract.  But 
they  are  a  reputable  concern. 

Marg.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  remember  what 
Townsend  said  when  he  had  a  job  for  the 
Idaho  outfit? 

Ant.     No.     What  ? 

Marg.  That  his  policy  was  to  keep  a  contract 
only  when  it  was  not  cheaper  to  break  it.  I 
think  we  had  better  ask  for  another  bid  on  that. 

Ant.     Perhaps  you're  right. 

Marg.  Are  you  going  to  work  long?  I  think  I'll 
snooze.  (Settles  down.)  Wake  me,  if  you 
strike  something  very  interesting. 

Ant.     All  right.    Warm  enough  ?     ( Looks  around 


for  a  rug;  throws  his  coat  over  her  shoulders. 
Resumes  work).  (Pause.)  (She  stirs  quite 
actively.)   What's  the  matter — dreaming? 

Marg.      (starting    up)    How    long    have    I    been 
asleep  ? 

Ant.     Just  a  second,  darling!     Why? 

Marg.  Oh,  Tony!  I  had  the  most  marvelous 
dream.  (She  is  wistful.  He  goes  to  her; 
kneels;  takes  her  in  his  arms). 
And  I  was  so  happy.  I  dreamed  that  there 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  us  two  babies — our 
own — yours  and  mine.  Two  girls.  The  first, 
sober,  cold,  haughty;  born  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  ages;  unfriendly,  having  to  be  won 
even  by  us,  her  father  and  her  mother,  through 
confidence.  She  had  majestic  beauty,  and  soft 
red  hair — and  we  called  her — Charlotte — ^be- 
cause my  queen  doll  always  was  called  Char- 
lotte. The  other,  her  'baby  sister — your  littlest 
one  and  mine — was  all  pink  and  white.  Roses, 
as  they  are  in  the  early  morning.  She  clasped 
her  little  hand  into  the  softness  of  my  neck  and 
stroked  my  cheek,  and  wanted  to  be  loved  and 
loved  and  lover.  And  we  called  her  Elizabeth 
because — ^because,  if  /  had  been  your  baby,  you 
would  have  called  me  Elizabeth.  And  our 
red-haired  girl  looked  up  into  my  eyes  for 
truth — Truth ;  and  our  pink  one,  with  her  arms 
about  me,  begged  for  love  and  love  and  more 
love. 

CURTAIN 

THE  END. 
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